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PREFACE. 



It has always seemed to me that Perspective, to beginners, 
is so difficult to understand, that the amateur either lays it 
aside in despair, or, what is worse, tries to draw by eye 
what was never correctly done but by rule. 

I have therefore explained, and illustrated, as simply 
as possible, the following Rules, taught by my father, 
Charles Runciman, who was Mr. Ruskin's first drawing 
master. 

They are all the artist will find necessary for interior, 
or landscape drawing, to which Mr. Ruskin has kindly 
affixed his Certificate of their Tightness. 

Mercy M. Runciman. 



49, Acacia Road, 

St. John's Wood, N.W. 
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THE THEORY OF PERSPECTIVE, ITS DEFINITIONS 
AND PRINCIPLES; OBSERVATIONS ON THE EFFECTS 
IN NATURE UPON WHICH THEY ARE DEPENDENT. 
— REMARKS ON THE POINT OF SIGHT AND ON 
THE PRINCIPAL POINT OF THE PICTURE; ALSO 
ON THE PRINCIPAL DISTANCE, ON THE HORI- 
ZONTAL LINE, VANISHING LINES AND POINTS, ETC. 

According to geometry, Perspective consists in 
representing on a plane surface, of which the form 
and position are known, any objects as they would 
appear to an eye which should be placed at a given 
spot. 

If we suppose that a straight line moves freely in 
any direction from a fixed point, and, without quitting 
this point, travels round the extremities of a given 
object, and that this line in its course intersects a 
plane surface on which it leaves the outline of the 

# Linear Perspective requires no ground-plan, but is the applica- 
tion of a few simple problems in descriptive geometry. It is better 
suited for the general use of artists than the ground-plan method 
employed by architects and engineers. The preceding pages by 
Miss Runciman furnish the student with examples of Linear Per- 
spective. — Ed. 
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object that it has travelled round, this outline will be 
a perspective projection of the object. 

The eye being placed at a fixed point, the line from 
it is a visual ray, the plane surface intersected is the 
picture, and the outline made by the ray on this 
picture is the perspective appearance of the object. 

According to painters, Perspective is the art of 
tracing on a picture all sorts of objects with sufficient 
exactness for these painted objects to appear as if 
they were real, and as if they were seen behind this 
picture imagined as a transparent plane. 

This last definition is incomplete; but it suffices for 
the art of painting, which admits some licence in this 
practice of Perspective. As we meet, in different 
treatises on Perspective, with divers names and terms 
which mean the same thing, we will, in order to 
remove all difficulty, commence with a set of such 
definitions as are essential. 

We shall readily understand the theory of Perspec- 
tive if we suppose that our eye is placed at a fixed spot, 
and that a transparent plane is set up perpendicu- 
larly between us and the natural objects that we wish 
to represent, in such a manner that we can see them 
through this plane and trace them on the surface : 
this tracing will be the exact perspective of the objects. 
It is by following out the result of such an assumption 
that means have been found to trace on a picture not 
transparent the perspective representation of a natural 
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DEFINITIONS OF THE NAMES AND TERMS. 5 

object, provided that its form, its dimensions, and the 
space that it ought to occupy are known to us. 



DEFINITIONS OF THE NAMES AND TERMS EMPLOYED 
IN PERSPECTIVE BY DIFFERENT AUTHORS.* 

A visual ray is the straight line along which a 
luminous point travels to arrive at our eye. 

The optical angle is that which is formed at the eye 
by the two rays which start from each extremity of 
the object. 

The optical cone is the collection of innumerable, 
rays starting from all the points of visible objects, 
which are its base, and meeting at the centre of the 
eye, which is its summit. 

The point of sight, or point of the eye, is the sum- 
mit of the optical cone. 

The principal or central ray, the axis of this 
optical cone, is the perpendicular dropped from the 
eye to the picture. 

The middle of the picture or central point is what 
most authors have improperly called the point of sight, 
or point of the eye ; this point is the section of the 
principal ray on the picture, 

The picture, or plan of projection, usually placed 

* The first term that we shall quote in each definition will be that 
which we shall make use of in the course of this book. 
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vertically in front of the spectator, is the limited sur- 
face on which one represents the object; and the 
plane of the picture is this same surface prolonged 
indefinitely in all directions. 

The principal distance, or distance of the eye, is 
the direct interval between the eye of the spectator 
and the picture, traversed by the principal ray. 

The natural horizon is that circular line which 
appears to separate the sky from the earth when no 
obstacle interferes with the whole extent of the view; 
the eye of the spectator being the centre of this 

horizon. 

The horizon of the picture is the horizontal line 
which passes through the principal point. The 
principal vertical line, or vertical line of the picture, 
is a line which also passes through the principal 
point and which is perpendicular to the horizon. 

Points of distance are points placed on the horizon, 
or on the vertical line of the picture, and which are 
removed on both sides from the principal point as far 
as the principal distance that they represent. 

The ground-plan is the surface on which the objects 
are placed that are to be represented in the picture. 

The perspective plane is that part of the picture 
which is comprised between its base and its horizon. 

The base of the picture is the intersection of the 
plane of the picture with the ground-plan. 

The term natural object is applied to everything 
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DEFINITIONS OF THE NAMES AND TERMS. J 

that we propose to represent, whether natural or arti- 
ficial. 

The terms perspective elevation and projection of 
the natural object are used for its representation in 
perspective in the picture. 

Vanishing points are those at which retiring lines, 
parallel to each other, meet, or towards which they 
converge ; for instance, the principal point is the 
vanishing point of all the lines at right angles to the 
plane of the picture ; and the distance points placed 
on the horizontal line are the vanishing points of all 
the horizontal lines that make half a right angle (45 ) 
with the plane of the picture. All the other vanish- 
ing points are called accidental ones : super- 
horizontal those that are above the horizontal line 
and sub-horizontal those that are below it. 

Parallel surfaces or lines are those that are 
parallel to the plane of the picture. 

Retiring surfaces or lines are those that are not 
parallel to the plane of the picture. 

The perspective width of an object is its horizontal 
dimension when parallel to the plane of the picture ; 
its perspective height being its vertical measure- 
ment under the same condition. 

Depth in perspective is the measurement of a 
retiring surface calculated from the eye to the horizon ; 
for example, the total depth of the perspective plan 
of a picture is the space which extends from its base 
to the horizon. 
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DIFFERENT APPEARANCES. 



A plain or geometrical scale is a straight line 
parallel to the plane of the picture and divided 
into equal parts, which represent certain recognised 
measurements : it is usually placed below the picture. 

A retiring scale is a straight line represented as 
being on the perspective plane of the picture and 
directed from its base to its horizon ; this scale is 
divided into .parts diminishing perspectively, which 
represent equal measurements. 



REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT APPEARANCES THAT 
THE SAME OBJECTS PRESENT TO OUR EYES, 
ACCORDING TO THE DISTANCE AT WHICH THEY 
ARE SEEN AND ACCORDING TO THEIR VARIED 
POSITIONS; ON WHICH APPEARANCES THE PRIN- 
CIPLES AND RULES OF PERSPECTIVE ARE FOUNDED. 

All objects seem to diminish in size in proportion 
to the distance they are removed from us. 

Every object disappears at a greater or less distance 
according to its size : we presuppose that it is seen 
under a clear atmosphere, without considering the 
effect of mist, smoke, &c. 

Parallel lines continued to a great distance appear 
to approach each other, and to meet in a point at 
their extremities if continued far enough : a long 
avenue of trees exemplifies this effect. 

A horizontal plane at the level of the eye will appear 
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as a straight line, because we only seethe extremity 

of the plane. 

A horizontal surface placed below the level of the 
eye appears to rise as it recedes ; such is the effect of 
the sea or of a very extensive plain, which seem to 
rise towards the horizon. 

A horizontal surface placed above the level of the 
eye seems to get lower as it recedes ; this effect is 
produced by the ceiling of a long gallery. 

The same cause produces all these effects : that is 
to say, the apparent diminution in the size of the 
objects and of the distances between them in propor- 
tion as they are removed from us. 

If a straight line, divided into equal parts, is seen 
in front, its divisions will always appear equal ; but 
if this line is seen obliquely, its equal divisions will 

appear unequal. 

Lines actually parallel when seen in front always 

appear parallel in perspective. 

The perspective of any plane figure, when parallel 
to the plane of the picture, is a figure resembling the 
original : thus a square, a circle, or a polygon, when 
parallel to the plane of the picture, do not change 
their form in perspective, but only their size according 
to their distance from the eye ; but when these figures 
are presented obliquely to our eyes they appear 
changed in form, the circle having the appearance of 
an oval, the square that of a trapezium, &c. 



10 THE POINT OF SIGHT. 

A straight line which is identical in direction with 
a visual ray only appears to the eye as a point. 

A surface on which a visual ray can be laid down 
only appears to the eye as a line, because we only 
see its extremity, which is a line. 

Lastly, a solid which only presents to view one of 
its sides appears as a simple surface. 



REMARKS ON THE POINT OF SIGHT AND THE 

PRINCIPAL POINT. 

In a picture we can only represent an object in a 
single position, an action or scene at a single instant, 

a view from a single point. 

When we wish to draw or paint an object (or view) 
from Nature we usually place ourselves at a spot from 
which we can see easily, without being obliged to turn 
the head, the extremities of the object that we wish 
to represent, in such a way that the axis of the visual 
cone, or principal ray, is directed towards the middle 
of the object. It is the same in looking at and 
judging the effect of a picture ; for we naturally place 
ourselves opposite the middle of a picture, unless 
there is some special reason to the contrary, such, for 
instance, as an unpleasant reflection from a varnished 
surface in certain lights. 

It follows from these remarks that all that is repre- 
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sented in a picture ought to be subordinated to a 
single point of sight, and that the principal point 
ought to be placed about the middle of the horizon of 
the picture, unless there is some special reason to the 
contrary. For instance, if to ornament the end of a 
gallery we wished to paint several pictures by the 
side of each other, with the idea of their being seen 
from a certain given spot, and to produce the utmost 
illusion possible, it might be that the principal point 
would be found in neither one nor the other but 
between the two; for it would be necessary that 
these several pictures should be subordinated to a 

single point. 

The principal point is the vanishing point of all the 
lines perpendicular to the surface of the picture. 

When the position of a rectangular edifice is such 
that one of its sides is parallel to the picture, which 
may be easily recognised by noticing that the hori- 
zontal lines, such as cornices, window-sills, &c, on 
this side appear parallel to each other, then these same 
lines as they recede along one of the retiring sides of 
this edifice will be examples of lines which are said to 
be perpendicular to the picture : they should tend to 
meet at the principal point, which is their vanishing 

point. 

Rectangular edifices may be so disposed that none 

of their horizontal retiring lines tend to the principal 
point. So that, though we have observed that it is 
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necessary for all the objects represented in a picture 
to be subordinated to a single point of sight, we must 
not conclude that all horizontal retiring lines ought to 
meet at the principal point. 



REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPAL DISTANCE. 

In the practice of Perspective the principal distance 
may be either given at first, taken as required, or 
indeed left undetermined. With reference to the 
distance, it is necessary in the first place to remark 
that we cannot see an object properly when we are 
either too near or too far off, and that the effect and 
success of a picture often depend upon a suitable 
choice of this distance. 

The disagreeable effect that many perspective 
drawings produce is nearly always the result of 
choosing too short a distance at which to represent 
the objects drawn. 

Natural objects can be seen from all points and 
under all aspects and yet appear always agreeable, 
because they are presented always directly to the sight 
whatever their position may be ; or, rather, because we 
direct our attention to each one of the objects in turn. 
But the same objects represented on the surface of a 
picture have not this advantage : they cannot produce 
a satisfactory illusion if the distance at which to see 
and paint them properly has not been suitably selected. 
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The distance will be sufficient if when standing 
opposite the point of sight we can easily see at once 
all the limits of the picture. 

All the objects represented in a picture ought to be 
subordinated to the same distance, and the distance 
may be regulated by a given object. In practice, 
painters hardly ever determine with precision the 
principal distance ; but when they have sketched on 
their picture some symmetrical object of which their 
taste approves the appearance, they have uncon- 
sciously determined this distance, which is throughout 
the rest of the design subordinated to this first object, 
and very often there is no occasion to fix it abso- 
lutely. Sometimes, however, it is necessary to find 
it in order to complete the work which may have 
been commenced without it. 



ESSENTIAL REMARKS. 

When, in order to look at a picture which has been 
drawn according to the rules of perspective, one is 
placed at its point of sight — that is to say, at the 
distance selected as suitable by the painter — this 
picture, properly painted, ought to produce the utmost 

illusion possible. 

If to inspect this same picture one approaches closer, 
so as to be between its point of sight and its surface, 
the objects represented will still preserve their forms 
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agreeably ; only this surface, of which one will not be 
so easily able to see the whole extent, will seem to 
retire from the eye. But if, on the contrary, one 
places oneself further than the point of view chosen 
by the artist, the objects represented will appear more 
or less distorted. It is especially in pictures which 
represent architecture, or in symmetrical objects, that 
these effects will assert themselves most noticeably. 

It is therefore preferable that the principal distance 
should be made rather greater than less, in order that 
the spectator of the picture should rather be disposed 
to place himself too near than too far off ; so that, in 
all the cases where we wish to settle the point of 
distance at first, it will be advisable to place it at the 
most distant spot at which the picture can be seen 
satisfactorily. 

Objects put into perspective according to the rules 
but at too short a distance are not agreeable to the 
eye. We can prove this statement by referring to the 
examples engraved in many well-written treatises on 
the subject, in which the points of distance have been 
placed at the sides of the picture in order to render 
the instructions more clear and intelligible. These 
figures, occurring in excellent books, have caused 
many people to imagine that scientific perspective is 
at fault, because such representations of objects 
appear unmistakeably distorted. 

All the authors who have pretended to give rules 
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for establishing the principal distance have only 
advanced private opinions on the subject, for there 
does not exist any general rule. 

In several treatises on Perspective we find rules 
for determining the principal distance : some fix it at 
the angle comprised in the quarter of a circle, others 
at the angle comprised in the sixth part, while again 
others make it equal to the largest dimension of the 
picture. Without prejudging these rules, we are 
going to instance those of the celebrated painters and 
architects who have combined example and precept. 

Leonardo da Vinci says that, to design an object 
from Nature, it is necessary to be removed from that 
object at a distance equal to three times its height ; 
elsewhere he advises making the principal distance 
equal to double the size of the picture. To reconcile 
these two passages of Leonardo, which appear con- 
tradictory, it must be noticed that the object of which 
he speaks at first— for instance, a human figure- 
ought not to occupy the whole surface of the picture 
on which it is represented, and that thus the prin- 
cipal distance may be at the same time three times 
the height of the figure and double the size of the 

picture. 

Balthazar Perruzzi and, after him, Sebastian Serho, 

his pupil, have also established the distance on the 

dimension of the picture, and have made it equal to 

one and a half times the measurement of its base. 
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Ignazio Danti, in his commentaries on the Per- 
spective of Vignola, says that the pupil of the eye can 
admit an angle slightly larger than the sixth part of a 
circle ; but that, as a picture ought to be seen at a 
glance and without moving the head, this angle would 
produce too short a distance : that we must therefore 
suppose the angle more acute, in order that the dis- 
tance may be greater, and that the extremities of the 
visual pyramid may be better seen ; that he himself 
decided to take for distance the height of a triangle 
of which the base is equal to two-thirds of this height, 
and even to half in certain cases. He found that by 
this means the two great inconveniences which result 
from too short a distance are avoided : the one is 
that horizontal surfaces appear to slope upwards too 
suddenly as they retire, and the horizontal eaves of 
buildings to slope downwards too much ; the other is 
that a marked-out square is apt to appear deeper than 
it is wide. 

There is a letter extant of Nicholas Poussin in 
which he refers to his selection of the point of distance 
for the pictures that he painted to adorn the grand 
gallery of the Louvre. " It must be observed," he 
writes, " that the wainscot of the gallery is twenty- 
one feet high and twenty-four feet long from one 
window to another ; the width of the gallery, which 
determines the distance for viewing the wall-space, is 
also twenty-four feet ; the central panel of the wain- 
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scot is twelve feet long by nine feet high ; so that the 
width of the gallery gives a distance suitably propor- 
tioned for seeing at a glance a picture which should 
fit the panel." It will be seen by these measure- 
ments that the distance is equal to twice the base of 
the picture ; the book on Perspective by Desargue, 
which A. Bosse sent to Poussin, at Rome, also con- 
firms this choice. But Poussin did not confine him- 
self exclusively to this distance. 

Modern oculists affirm that, in order to see at once 
easily and clearly all the extremities of an object, the 
eye must be removed from that object at a distance at 
least equal to double its greatest dimension. How- 
ever, it is to be remarked that in several of the most 
celebrated pictures (among others in Raphael's School 
of Athens) the principal distance is only about that of 
the base ; but we believe it will never be found to be 
less than the base or width of the picture. 

Lastly, we will observe that architects, who usually 
employ a ground-plan and geometrical elevation of 
a building in order to put it into perspective, first 
determine the point of view, which settles at the same 
time the principal distance ; but that painters, as we 
have already pointed out, only indicate this distance 
by its effects, unless they should have some special 
reasons to determine it. 
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REMARKS ON THE NATURAL HORIZON AND ON THE 

HORIZON OF THE PICTURE. 






The natural horizon is a circular line; but this line, 
being on a plane at the level of the eye (which is at its 
centre), appears straight. At a glance, and without 
turning the head, one can only see a part of the 
horizon, which invariably appears at the level of the 
eye of the spectator, wherever he may be placed. 

The character of the country, whether mountainous 
or not, in which painters dwell, often influences their 
taste in the determining whereabouts in their pictures 
the horizon should be placed. Thus it may be noticed 
that in the pictures of the Italian school the horizons 
are usually very high, while on the contrary they are 
very low in the pictures of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. 

The horizon of a picture is the first thing that 
should be decided on, as all the objects in the picture 
must be subordinated to this one horizon. 

When one is sketching a landscape from Nature 
the horizon is invariably fixed. If the view is bounded 
by the sea, the horizon is visible; if not, one must find 
it, which is not difficult : for, if the painter imagines a 
line on the level of his eye, and supposes this line to 
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reach to a point on some visible object, this point will 
give him the height of the horizon with sufficient 
exactness for the purposes of his picture. 

We would here remark that a picture placed verti- 
cally in a suitable position will not produce all its 
effect unless its horizon is at the height of the 
spectator's eye or — still better — rather below it. It 
is also the advice of Poussin ; who, in the postscript 
of a letter written from Rome to M. de Chanteloup, 
to announce the sending to him of one of his pictures, 
adds, " Before showing it, it would be advisable to 
frame it, and it ought to be placed rather below than 
above the eye." 

We will add, lastly, that a picture put in an elevated 
position will only produce all the illusion possible 
when it is tilted forward in such a manner that a ray 
from the eye of the spectator, placed at a suitable 
distance, arrives perpendicularly to the horizon of the 
picture. 

There does not exist any certain rule for fixing the 
height of the horizon when composing a picture ; it 
depends upon the taste of the painter, his choice of 
subject, and the extent of the view to be represented. 

Leonardo da Vinci says that he who wishes to draw 
a human figure from Nature ought to place himself so 
that the eye of his model should be on a level with 
his own ; but this is only with reference to portraiture 
and is, after all, but an individual opinion. 
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In historical pictures and other works of imagina- 
tion the painter is at liberty to place the horizon at 
three different heights relatively to the human figures 
that he wishes to represent : either on a level with 
the eyes of these figures, or above that level, or below 
it. In the first case the painter is supposed to be 
standing or sitting on the same ground as his models ; 
in the second case he is supposed to be on higher 
ground ; and in the third case on lower. 

These remarks, the importance of which will appear 
later on, teach us to judge at a glance whether the 
human figures in a picture which was supposed to be 
on level ground, but at different distances, are 
designed correctly in perspective ; they also teach us 
to put figures into pictures with the diminished height 
that they should each have according to their 
respective distances from the plane of the picture. 



REMARKS ON THE VANISHING POINTS. 

% 

Since parallel retiring lines, prolonged to a very 
great distance, appear to approach each other and 
to meet at last in a single point, if we imagine a 
visual ray directed to this point, this ray will then be 
parallel to these lines; and, conversely, if lines appear 
to meet at a point with a visual ray, these lines will 
then be parallel to this ray. 
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In effect, if with the eye fixed in one spot we 
trace on a transparent vertical plane, such as a win- 
dow, the parallel retiring lines seen through it, we 
shall see that the lines thus traced will meet at the 
point indicated by the track of the visual ray on the 
window parallel to the lines referred to. 

It follows from this, that, in order to find in a pic- 
ture the vanishing point of as many original parallel 
lines as one wishes to represent, it will be sufficient 
to direct a ray from the eye parallel to these lines. 
The section of this ray on the surface of the picture 
will be the point of sight to which the perspective 
appearances of these parallels will tend. 

This is the general principle of the vanishing points 
which Guido Ubaldo first published in his book on 
Perspective printed in 1600 ; but he only applied this 
principle to the parallel lines on the horizontal and 
vertical planes ; it has since been applied to parallel 
lines on all the inclined planes, whatever their position. 
Thus, if we suppose the plane of the picture infinitely 
extended, the appearance of all the parallel lines which 
are at any inclination to this plane will have a vanishing 
point on it. But the appearance of all those lines 
which are at the same time parallel to each other and 
to the plane of the picture cannot have a vanishing 
point on this plane. Since they never reached it, 
they do not meet, and remain always parallel in the 
perspective view. Vanishing points are very useful 
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in the practice of Perspective, for not only do they 
shorten the operations but they give them more 
precision. 

Lastly, it must be observed that the vanishing 
points are often found to be beyond the limits of the 
picture ; they are then inaccessible, or considered as 
such, and must be supplied. We have recourse to 
geometry, which gives several methods of obtaining 
them. 






REMARKS ON THE GEOMETRICAL AND PERSPECTIVE 
SCALES : THAT IS TO SAY, PLAIN AND DIMINISHING 
SCALES. 

Plain scales serve to determine questions of height 
and width in perspective representations : that is to 
say, the dimensions of all the objects on the planes of 
surfaces parallel to the plane of the picture. 

Diminishing scales serve to determine questions of 
depth in perspective : that is to say, the dimensions 
of objects on planes which retire from the base of the 
picture towards its horizon. 

All the objects which enter into the composition of 
a picture can mutually serve to establish their relative 
proportions; but the most natural standard of 
measurement, the oldest and at all times the most 
familiar to the painter, is the stature of the human 
figure. Pythagoras says that " man is the measure 
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of all things, because everything can be compared to 
him ; "and another ancient writer, in describing the 
lighthouse of Alexandria says "that its height was 
three hundred cubits, or one hundred statures j" 
meaning by this word the average height of a man. 
We still use the expression, and say that a man is 
of high, average, or low stature. 

We employ this standard of measurement, which, 
being only relative and able to be established arbi- 
trarily, will serve for scale ; especially for historical 
and genre painters, who ordinarily begin by determin- 
ing on their canvas the height of one of the figures, 
and who afterwards design all the other objects in 
proportion with this figure. To use this standard 
measurement of stature as a scale we can divide it 
into an equal number of parts. It is in this way 
that Tomaso Lauretti, a Sicilian painter, made a 
graduated scale, hitherto unknown : he divided the 
stature into eight heads, and subdivided the head 
into four equal parts ; he put these measurements 
into perspective, and formed squares, which by their 
gradual diminution not only gave him the height of a 
human figure, but also the measurement of each part 
of this figure at all the planes of his picture. 

All the objects, in painting, appear large or small 
according to their relations with any human figure 
that may be in the picture : it is doubtless by this 
comparison that Timanthes made the Greeks admire 
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the gigantic stature of a sleeping Cyclops that he had 
painted in a picture, along with three little Satyr* 
who measured, with their thyrsi, the great toe of th 
sleeper. 
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COMMON FAULTS IN PERSPECTIVE. 

The most noticeable faults that occur in pictures, 
and which strike the eye unpleasantly, are caused, 
firstly, by the distance being badly chosen (generally 
too short); and, secondly from the horizon being 
undetermined or badly placed with reference to the 
objects represented, or from those objects being badly 
placed with regard to the horizon. We have already 
observed that the spectator is placed too near an 
object to draw it properly when he cannot easily see 
its whole extent at a glance, and is obliged to turn 
his head to one side and the other in order to see its 
extremities. A faithful representation— that is to say, 
the exact perspective appearance— of an object taken 
in this manner appears defective : its right angles 
appear acute, its horizontal planes above and below 
the eye seem to rise or descend too rapidly, its 
retiring sides seem too deep, and the whole appears 
distorted and disagreeable. Thus it often happens 
that in spite of correct drawing from Nature a paint- 
ing is disfigured through ignorance, not of the rules, 
but of the principles of perspective. That a suffi- 
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ciently long distance should be chosen is the condition 
of all others requisite for producing an agreeable 
perspective representation. If this condition is not 
fulfilled— and we cannot too often repeat the remark — 
the picture will offend the eye ; and the more truth- 
fully the view is rendered the more disagreeable will 

be its effect. 

In the case of a panorama, the perspective is not 
controlled by any principal vanishing point, because 
the visual rays are perpendicular to its cylindrical 
concave surface. Experience has even taught us that 
it is not absolutely necessary to be at the centre of 
the panorama to enjoy its effect. 

We have already observed that it is necessary that 
all the objects represented in a picture should be 
controlled by its horizon ; and that when a painter 
has designed any figures the horizon of the picture is 
determined, and that this horizon ought to regulate 
all the other objects which enter into the composition. 
Portraits are frequently painted with the horizon 
about the height of the eye, showing that the painter 
and his sitter were on a level ; and yet the backgrounds 
will be controlled by a totally different horizon. The 
result is unsatisfactory to most spectators, who see 
that there is something wrong but cannot tell what it 
is that interferes with the proper unity of effect. 

We win now allude to a fault of perspective caused 
by the horizon not having been determined in the 
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picture. The picture referred to represented a land- 
scape in which were painted several figures on a level 
road at different depths in the picture. These figures 
had no relative proportion to each other : those far in 
the picture, much too small, seemed to be pygmies 
compared with those in the foreground of the picture ; 
for in supposing the horizon determined by the near 
figures, those far in would have had a quarter of a 
stature in height. One could not suppose that the 
ground on which the figures were placed became 
lower as it retired, because it bordered a lake, the 
horizontal surface of which followed that of the 
ground at a slightly lower level. 

We will also allude to another error in perspective, 
doubtless resulting from the carelessness of the artist, 
since the horizon was represented in the picture. A 
human figure was placed on the summit of an edifice 
which stood well above the horizon, but was so 
represented that one saw at once up under the feet 
of the figure and down on to the shoulders. 

Besides the faults we have pointed out, the most 
common errors in perspective occur, firstly, when all 
the objects which compose a picture (as figure 
buildings, landscapes, &c.) have been designed from 
different distances— that is to say, are not taken from 
the same point of view ; secondly, when all the 
objects represented in the picture are not regulated 
by the same horizon ; thirdly, when the retiring lines 
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that the painter has intended to make appear parallel 
to each other, do not tend to the same vanishing 
point ; and, fourthly, when the buildings are not 
represented in their proper proportion to the human 
figures in the picture. We may remark that, in the 
last case, if it should happen that there are figures in 
the foreground and buildings further back, and that 
the buildings are too small relatively to the figures, 
this error of proportion may be obviated by indicating 
a change of level between the surface where the figures 
are placed and that on which the buildings stand. In 
other words, we suppose the figures to be standing 
on a kind of terrace, the height of which (above the 
ground on which the buildings are) cannot be cal- 
culated because its base is not seen, but is always 
imagined to be such as to justify the relative propor- 
tions given to the figures and the buildings. Thus, by 
changing the appearance of height of the ground on 
which objects rest, we can make these objects appear 
greater or smaller in perspective without augmenting 
or diminishing their measured height in the picture. 



ARTISTIC LICENCES IN PERSPECTIVE. 

If we suppose that a picture, of which the perspective 
is correctly drawn according to the rules of this art, 
will only be seen from the point chosen by the artist — 
that is to say, from the point of view to which all the 
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objects are conformed — then the most trifling licences 
cannot be allowed in such a work ; not only would 
they be useless, but they would mar the effect and the 
illusion produced. Rigorous precision is absolutely 
required. 

But a picture of large size designed to decorate a 
large hall or gallery would be seen at the same time 
by a considerable number of spectators, while it could 
only be seen from its true point by one person at a 
time; and, in order that everybody should see it from 
this point, it would be necessary that each person 
should place himself there in turn, which would be 
impracticable, especially if there was a crowd of 
spectators. It is not in this way that very large and 
celebrated pictures are regarded. The spectators, far 
from remaining at the same spot where they first placed 
themselves in order to see the general effect, move 
about to the right and then to the left for the purpose 
of examining necessarily all the details that compose 
the work. But let us suppose that this picture has 
been outlined with geometrical precision, that all the 
objects which compose it are regulated by a single 
point of view, and that their perspective projection is 
rigorously correct ; then this is the result which will 
be produced : the spectator removed from the point 
of view and placed opposite either of the ends of the 
picture, will see the objects in front of him more or less 
distorted ; for it may happen that, in consequence of 
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the correct application of the rules of perspective, a 
human head may appear as wide as it is high, which 
would be monstrous and ridiculous. 

We believe, then, that a painter ought not always to 
subject himself to the strict laws of perspective ; that 
it is allowable to take certain licences ; that he ought 
always to draw his subjects in such a manner that 
they will be agreeable to the eye from whatever place 
they are looked at. We do not even think that he 
can do otherwise; for all the great masters, ancient 
and modern, have followed and still follow this method. 
Thus, according to the usage of the best artists, the 
whole effect of a large picture ought to be submitted 
to the laws of perspective, and the objects which 
compose it ought to be considered relatively to each 
other, following the rules of this art ; but in order to 
draw each object in detail, especially human figures, 
one may and even ought to take some licences, to 
abandon sometimes the absolute precision of geometry, 
and to content oneself with such an approximation as 
good taste can approve. The licences of which we 
are speaking may have a sort of law which is not 
rigorous, but of which the eye may be regarded as the 

final judge. 

It is in the representation of buildings and other 
rectangular objects that the defects of perspective are 

most apparent. . 

We will now call attention to several particular 
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cases which authorize or permit the use of some 
licences in the practice of perspective. 

According to the rules of perspective, the prin- 
cipal point ought to be placed in the middle of its 
horizon ; but the painters have not always followed 
this rule, as, for instance, Poussin in his picture of the 
lame man cured by the Apostles. 

When the principal point is removed considerably 
from the centre of the picture, and a rectangular 
edifice presents two of its sides, the one parallel and 
the other perpendicular to the plane of the picture, it 
happens sometimes that the horizontal lines (which 
form the eaves, cornices, &c.) of the side parallel to the 
plane of the picture seem to incline in an unnatural 
manner, and to rise towards the side of the picture 
the furthest of! from the principal point ; then it is 
necessary to allow a licence, by inclining slightly the 
horizontal lines and lowering them from the same 
side till the eye judges them to be parallel to the 
horizon. Avery slight inclination is sufficient to 
make them produce this effect. 

The perspective projection of a sphere is a circle 
that can be drawn by a compass when its centre is 
in the visual ray perpendicular to the plane of the 
picture— that is to say, at the principal point ; but 
when the centre of this sphere is more or less removed 
from this point, its perspective appearance is that of 
an ellipse more or less elongated. A very simple 
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experiment will illustrate, so to speak, the sceno- 
graphic projection of a sphere on a plane. 

If we suspend a sphere between a bright light and 
a wall, we shall see that the shadow of this sphere 
will be circular as long as its centre is in the perpen- 
dicular ray transmitted from the centre of the light 
on to the wall ; but if the sphere is removed more or 
less from the perpendicular ray, we shall see that the 
shadow thrown on to the wall will be elliptical, and 
more or less elongated, according as the projection is 
cast more or less obliquely. A similar experiment 
may be made with sunlight by suspending a sphere 
and changing the position of the plane surface on 
which the shadow is cast. 

The spheres that Raphael has painted in his 
11 School of Athens" are placed at the extreme side 
of the picture, towards the right. If they were exactly 
in perspective, their elliptical appearance, considerably 
elongated, would make an odd contrast to their actual 
form, which would be the more noticeable as the 
figures which carry them are not themselves very 
rigorously in perspective ; so Raphael took the liberty 
of describing these spheres with the compass. 

Artistic licences may be taken in all kinds of 
painting. For instance, when one draws from Nature 
an exterior or interior view of a building, and one 
finds oneself with a wall at one's back, or some other 
obstacle which prevents one from getting far enough 
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away from the object that one wishes to represent, in 
order to show it under its most favourable aspect it 
is necessary to make the spectator believe that the 
wall or other obstacle did not exist, and that one was 
quite at liberty as to the spot one should select as 
the point of view, and so to place oneself where one 
liked. There is no fear but that the spectator will 
forgive the artist this licence, or rather this false 
statement, even if he should know it to be untrue ; 
since it will have been the means of rendering the 
picture more agreeable, and of increasing his own 
pleasure in looking at it. 

We may say, in conclusion, that no one will be 
shocked at any licence in perspective that a painter 
may have taken when it neither offends his eye nor 
his reason, and while it tends in the direction of 
grace and beauty. 



THE END. 
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Winsor & Newton have long paid special attention to the 
production and preparation of their Artists' Oil Colours, 
which have attained their present high reputation by 
possessing characteristic qualities established by every 
variety of conclusive test. 

The Pigments used are of the highest and purest quality. 

At the "North London Colour Works," WlHSOR and 
Newton, Limited, now possess every facility and appliance, 
for the production of manufactured colours, and for testing 
and purifying natural ones. 

Grinding Artists' Colours by machinery was first com- 
menced by Winsor & Newton in 1844, special apparatus 
being invented by them for the purpose. Since that 
period still further improvements have been made ; and 
at present there exists no machinery which for power and 
precision, combined with great cleanliness in working, can 
at all compare with that invented, perfected, and now used 
by them for grinding Artists' Oil Colours. 

There are no mediums or admixtures in the preparation 
of these Colours. Consequently they keep fresh and pure, 
and ready for use. 

Briefly, it may be stated, that the best and purest pig- 
ments, most thoroughly ground in unadulterated Oil, form 
the ingredients of their Artists' Oil Colours, causing them 
to take the foremost rank, and to be the colours generally 

used, both at hom? and abroad, 
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WINSOR & NEWTON'S 

FINELY PREPARED OIL COLOURS, 

IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 
(See mutilations on the two previous pages.) 

4(7. EACH. 



Antwerp Bine 
Asphaltum (thick) 
Bitumon 
Black Lead 
Blue Black 
Bone Brown 

Brown Ochre 
Brown Fink 
Burnt Roman Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Caledonian Brown 
Cappah Brown 
Cassel Earth 
Chinese Bine 
Chrome Green, No. 1 
Chrome Green, No. 2 
Chrome Green, No. 3 
Chrome Lemon 
Chrome Yellow 
Chrome, Deep 
Chrome Orange 
Chrome Ked 
Cinnabar Green, Light 
Cinnabar Green, Midd it- 
Cinnabar Green, Deep 
Cologne Earth 
Cool Roman Ochre 
Copal Megilp 
Cork Black 
Cremnitz White 
Crimson Lake 
Emerald Green 
Flake White 
Gamboge 
Indian Lake 
Indian Red 
Indigo 
Italian Pink 
Ivory Black 
Janne Brillant 



King's Yellow 

Lamp Black 

Light Red 

Magenta 

Mauve 

Medium 

Megilp 

Mummy 

Naples Yellow, French 

Naples Yellow 

Neutral Tint 

New Blue 

Nottingham White 

Olive Lake 

Orpiment 

Oxford Ochre 

Pavne's Grev 

Permanent Bine 

Permanent White 

Permanent Yellow 

Prussian Blue 

Prussian Brown 

Purple Lake 

Pyne's Megilp 

Raw Sienna 

Raw Umber 

Roman Ochre 

Sap Green 

Scarlet Lake 

Silver White 

Sugar of Lead 

Terra Rosa 

Terre Yerte 

Transparent Gold Ochre 

Yandyke Brown 
Venetian Red 
Verdigris 
Verona Brown 
Yellow Lake 
Yellow Ochre 
Zinc White 
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Winsor & Newton's Oil Colours in Tubes.— Continued. 

{All Colours in this page are in TtOO-inch Tube 8.) 

6d« BACH. 

Geranium Lake 



Brown Madder 
Burnt Lata 
Cerulean Blue 
Chinese Vermilion 



Sepia 
Vermilion 



Carmine, Xo. 2 
Citron Yellow 
Cobalt Blue 
Extract of Vermilion 
French Ultramarine 
French Veronese Green 
Lemon Yellow, Pale 
Lemon Yellow 
Bladder Lake 
Malachite Green 
Mars Brown 
Mars Red 
Mars Violet 
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Mans Yellow 
Miner; 1 1 Grey 
Orange Vermilion 

Oxide of Chromium 
Ditto, Transpan i 
Pink Madder 
Rembrandt's Madder 
Rose Madder 
Rubens' Madder 
Scarlet Vermilion 
Strontian Yellow 
Viridian 



Brilliant Ultramarine 

(or Factitious Ultramarine) 

Burnt Cai mine 
Cadmium Yellow 
Cadmium Yellow, Pale 
' admitim Orange 
Carmine (Finest) 
Crimson Madder 
Extra Malachite Green 
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Field's Orange Vermilion 
Indian Yellow 
Madder Carmine 
Mars Orange 

Orient Yellow 

Purple Madder 
Scarlet Madder 
Violet Carmine 
Yellow Carmine 



Aureolin 



2a. 6d. EACH. 

Ultramarine Ash 



Extra Madder Carmine 



4s. each. 

Extra Purple Madder 



Genuine Ultramarine. 
Medium strength, 10s. 6d. each. | Full strength 21s. each. 



All Colours can be hud in Double, Treble and Quadruple Tubes. 
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^Picture Mastic Varnish, 

for varnishing 
♦Mastic Varnish, for Me- 
gilp (doable strength) 
Amber Varnish, Dark... 
Amber Varnish, Light . 

* Picture Copal Varnish . 
*Oil Copal Varnish 

* White Spirit Varnish... 
*Brown ditto 

Crystal or Map Varnish 
Japan Gold Size 

Fat Oil 

Nut Oil ... 
Poppy Oil 
Pale Drying Oil 
Strong Drying Oil 
Purified Linseed Oil ... 
Spirits of Turpentine ... 



. . . 



Round 
or Flat 

Glass 

Bottles 

Each. 

$. J. 

1 6 



2 

1 6 

2 



1 
1 
1 
1 





o 






t Pints 

in Stone 

Bottles. 

Each. 

$. d. 
3 



• ■ ■ 



• - - 





8 

9 



6 

6 

6 

6 

5 



3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



9 

o 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
3 

3 





\ Pints 

in Stone 
Bottles. 
Each. 

$. d. 

5 6 



Pints 
in Stone 
Bottles. 

Each. 

$. d. 
10 



10 
10 
10 
7 



7 





13 


6 


5 


6 


10 





7 





13 


(5 


3 





6 





3 





6 





3 











3 


o 


6 





2 


3 


4 


6 


2 





3 


9 


2 


3 


4 





1 


6 


3 





1 


6 


3 





1 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 





1 





1 


6 



* These are also supplied in Hal f Bottles. 



Bessell's Medium for painting on silk, in water colours 
Burrow's Keramic Medium for painting on china 
Siccatif de Harlem (Duroziez's), for oil painting 

Ditto large size bottles 

Siccatif Courtray, for oil painting 
Soehnee Varnish, for oil painting 

Ditto large size bottles 

Ditto for Water Colours ... 

Adolfi Medium for painting or silk or satin, in oil colours 

Ditto large size bottles 

Carl Haag'8 Fixative for water-colour drawings 
Turck's Florentine Medium for painting with Oil Colours 

on Tapestry, Satin, and Textile Fabrics 
Tnrck's Mirrorine for painting with Oil Colours on 

Glass, China, and Terra Cotta... 
Glassium Medium for Oil Painting 



■ > • 



* • * 



• • • 



• ■ • 



• • t 



• • • 



Bottles. 


Each. 


«. 


d. 


1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


3 


2 


6 





9 


1 





2 





1 





1 


6 


3 





2 





1 





1 





1 


6 
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IUMS 

PUBI 
I -.-,. 

Etch. 
i. i. 

10 



13 6 

10 

13 6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 6 

3 9 

4 t> 
3 
3 

1 I 

2 3 
2 

1 6 



* 



PA LETTES. 

SPANISH MAHOGANY AND SATIN WOOD. 






No. 1 Shape. 


S 


o. 2 Shape. 


No. 3 


Su w i 




SPANISH MAHOGANY. 


ol. 


1 SATIN WOOD. ,. d. 


8 inch ... ... each 


1 


3 


8 inch 


... each 2 G 


y ., 


• • a. 


1 


6 


'•» „ 




... „ 2 


10 „ 


» • • > , 


1 


9 


10 , 






3 


J. J. II ... 


* * 1 1 


2 





11 , 






• • „ i 3 3 


12 ,, 


* * ii 


2 


6 i 


12 , 






.. ,.4 


J-O M *•• 


• * • a 


3 


O 13 , 








4 6 


14 


" * * * 


3 


3 14 , 








5 


15 


* * f I 


3 





15 , 








5 6 


16 ,, 


• • ,. 4 





16 , 








6 O 


17 


.. „ 4 


3 17 , 






.. „ 


18 ,, 


.. „ 4 


6 18 . 






.. „ 7 6 


12 ,, Folding pal et 


tes ,, 


3 


9 | 


12 , 


.Folding 


' pa lei 


rtes ,, 


5 6 



No. 1 Shape is sent unless otherwise ordered. 

Sycamore or White Wood Palettes are supplied at the same prices 

as Mahogany. 



i • 






MAHL STICKS. 



« * . 



■ • ■ 



Bamboo Mahl Sticks 
Jointed Polished Bamboo Mahl Stick, in two "J 

pieces with Brass Joint ... ) 
Ditto, in three ,, two Brass Joints 

in four „ three 

in five ,, four 

Telescope Pocket Bamboo Mahl Sticks 

Metal 



. . . 



M 

M 



ft 



} I 



■ • 



• • a 



each 



ii 



M 



If 



• • a 



• • • 



$. 


d. 





6 


2 


9 


3 


O 


4 





4 


6 


4 





4 


O 
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WINS OR <$« NEWTON, Limited, 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 

JAPANNED TIN BOXES for OIL PAINTING 

FITTED WITH COLOURS AND MATERIALS. 



Wixsor &. Newton - , Limited, have re-designed and improved most 
of their Oil Colour Tube Boxes. The range is extensive, and may 
be said to meet every requirement. These Boxes are convenient, 
portable, and of the best Material and Workmanship. 

PUPIL'S BOX. 




Price 6s. — fitted complete. (Euiptv Box, with Mahogany Palette, 

80. .id.) 
Pupil's Box : Size 7j inches by 3}, 1 inch deep, containing twelve 

colours in 2-inch tubes four Hog-hair Brushes. Mahogany Palette 

and 1'alette Krrfe. 



POCKET BOX. 




Price 10s. — fitted complete. (Empty Box, with Mahogany Palette, 

3s. 6d.) 
Pocket Box : Size 9i inches by 4J, 1 inch deep, containing 

twelve Colours, six Hog-hair Brushes, Mahogany Palette and 

Palette Knife. 
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mm 
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rored moet 
, and may 
DDTeaient, 



«> 






HBg twelve 

any Palette 



*J 



palette, 



coptt* 



f&w 



and 



TOURIST'S BOX. 




Price 12s. (3d. — fitted complete. (Empty Box, with Dipper, Bottle 

of Oil and Mahogany Paint c, Gs. 6d.) 

Toi'kim's BOX: Size, 94 inches by 0, H inch deep, containing 
twelve Colours, Brushes, Palette Knife, Oil, Dipper and Mahogany- 
Palette 



STUDENT'S BOX. 

WITH FLAP. 




Price £l Is.— fitted complete. (Empty Bos, with Dipper, 7s. 6d.) 

Student's Box: Size 12* inches by Gfc, 1* inch deep: containing 
fifteen Colours, Sable and Hog-hair Brushes, Badger Softener, 
Chalk, Portcrayon, Dipper, Palette Knife, Oil, Turpentine, and 
Mahogany Palette. 
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WIN SOB 8f NEWTON, Limited, 



COM PAN ION BOX 



WITH FLAP. 







PORTABLE BOX. 




(For Prices and Particulars see page 17.) 
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DOUBLE PORTABLE BOX. 




ACADEMY BOX. 




(For Prices and Particulars seepage 17.) 












- 






























m 
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STUDIO BOX, No. 3. 



« 



' 




— ..tH^ 




Far Prices and Particular* of " Studio Boxet, 

seepages 17 and 18. 



" 



16 















WINSOR tf NEWTON, Limited, 



STUDIO BOX, No. 4. 




(For Prices and Particulars seepage 18). 
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COMPANION BOX. (Illustrated at page 12.) 

Price £1 lis. 6d. — fitted complete. (Empty Box, 9s.) 

Companion Box : Size 13 inches by 9, lfc inch deep : containing 
twenty Colours, Sable and Hog-hair Brashes, Badger Softener, 
Chalk, Portcrayon, Palette Knife, Dipper, Oil, Turpentine and 
Mahogany Palette. 



PORTABLE BOX. (Illustrated at page 12). 

Price £2 2s.— fitted complete. (Empty Box, 12s.) 

Portable Box: Size 13^ inches by 9, If inch deep: containing 
twenty-two Colours, a general selection of Sable and Hog-hair 
Brushes, Badger Softener, Chalk, Portcrayon , Oil and Turpentine, 
Palette Knife, Capped Dipper and Mahogany Palette. 



DOUBLE PORTABLE BOX. (Muttratod at page 13.) 

Price £2 12*. 6(7. — fitted complete. (Empty Box, 16s.) 

Double Portable Box : Size 13$ incnes by 9, 2\ inches deep : 
containing twenty-four Colours, a general selection of Sable 
and Hog-hair Brushes, Badger Softener, Chalk, Portcrayon, 
Palette Knife, Capped Dipper, Oil, Turpentine, Mahogany 
Palette and three Prepared Boards 13 inches by 8. 



ACADEMY BOX. (Illustrated at page 13.) 

Price £3 3*. — fitted complete. (Empty Box, 19s. 6d.) 

Academy Box : Size 12f inches by 9, 4£ inches deep : containing 
thirty Colours, with a general selection of Sable and Hog-hair 
Brushes, Badger Softener, Chalk, Charcoal, Portcrayon, Palette 
Knife, Double Capped Dipper, Varnish, Oil, Turpentine, Mahogany 
Palette and three Prepared Boards, 12 inches by 8. 



' '+ ' 



I 






STUDIO BOX, No. 1. (177 ustrated at page 14). 

Price £3 13s. 6(7.— fitted complete. (Empty Box, £1 5s.) 

Studio Box, No. 1: Size 12^ inches by 10, 4 inches deep: con- 
taining thirty-two Colours, with a general selection of Sable and 
Hog-hair Brushes, Badger Softener, Chalk, Portcrayon, Steel and 
Ivory Palette Knives, Capped Dipper, Mastic Varnish, Pale 
Drying Oil, Linseed Oil, Turpentine, Mahogany Palette and 
three Prepared Boards, 12 inches by 9. 

C 
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WINSOE $ NEWTON, Limited, 






STUDIO BOX, No. 2. (Illustrated at page 14). 
Price £5 5s. — fitted complete. (Empty Box, £l lis. 6d.) 

Studio Box, No. 2 : Size 15 inches by 11, 4 inches deep: contain- 
ing forty Colours, with a general selection of Sable and Hog-hair 
Brushes, Badger Softener, Chalk, Charcoal, Portcrayon, Steel 
and Iron- Palette Knives, Double Capped Dipper, Mastic 
Varnish, Pale Drying Oil, Linseed Oil, Turpentine, Mahogany 
Palette, and three Prepared Boards, 14 inches by 10. 



STUDIO BOX, No. 3. (Ill ust rat ed at page 15). 

Price £12 12s.— fitted complete. (Empty Box, with Brush Washer 

and two Rimmed Dippers, £3 10s.) 

Studio Box, No. 3 : Size I7i inches by 12*, 5i inches deep : con- 
taining sixty Colours, with a general selection of Sable and 
Hog-hair Brushes, Badger Softener, Chalk, Charcoal, Portcrayon, 
Steel and Ivory Palette Knives, Oil Scraper, Double Capped and 
Rimmed Dippers, Jointed Mahl Stick, Mastic and Picture Copal 
Varnishes, Turpentine, Pale Drying, Linseed, and Poppy Oils, 
Mahogany Palette and three Prepared Boards, 17 inches by 12. 
Also the following Powder Colours in Bottles : Lemon Yellow, Fine 
Crimson Lake, Orient Carmine, Rose Madder and Fine French 
Ultramarine. 



STUDIO BOX, No. 4. (Illustrated at page 16.) 

Price £26 5s.— fitted complete. (Empty Box, with Smudge Pan, 
six Japanned Oil Bottles, Brush Washer and two Rimmed 
Dippers, £8 10s.) 

Studio Box, No. 4 : Size 20 inches by 14, 8* inches deep : contain- 
ing eighty-four Colours, with a complete assortment of Materials ; 
comprising Flat, Round, Rigger, Bright's, and Fan Sable Brushes ; 
Flat and Round Hog-hair Brushes, Flat and Round Extra Fine 
ditto, Landscer's, Bright's, and Fan ditto, Flat Varnish Brush, 
Badger Softeners, Chalk, Charcoal, Portcrayons, Steel and 
Ivory Palette Knives, Scraper, Artist's Pocket Knife, Brush 
Washer, Smudge Pan, Capped and Rimmed Dippers, Ground 
Glass Slab and Mullers, China Slabs for submerging Colours, 
large and small Artist's Gallipots, l-pinteach Mastic and Picture 
Copal Varnishes, Turpentine, Pale Drying, Linseed, and Poppy 
Oils, six Japanned Bottles for ditto with screw tops, three Prepared 
Boards, 19 inches by 13, Mahogany Palette and Jointed Mahl 
Stick. And the following Powder Colours in Bottles: Aureolin, 
Lemon Yellow, Fine Crimson Lake, Orient Carmine, Madder 
Carmine, Cobalt, Fine French Ultramarine and Genuine 
Ultramarine. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON'S 



ARTISTS' CANVAS 



The best British -made Canvas of pure Flax, and the 
purest materials only, are used by Winsor & Newton, 
Limited, in the production of their Artists' Prepared 
Canvas. 

The space afforded by their new Factory, the extensive 
plant contained therein, and their staff of trained skilled 
workmen, enable them to execute all orders with dispatch. 

The superior method of manufacture adopted by 
Winsor & Newton, Limited, materially enhances the 
quality of their Artists' Canvas. It is dried naturally and 
without the aid of artificial means ; and the adhesion of 
tho surface of preparation to the ground of raw Canvas 
is so intimate and thorough, as to preclude the possibility 
of its peeling up or becoming detached in any way. 
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WINS OR fr NEWTON, Limited, 



II 






WINSOR & NEWTON'S 

ARTISTS' CANVAS. 

Prepared on the Best Linen Fabric. 



Ill BOLLS OF 611 YABD6. 



27 inches wide 


30 „ 


H 


36 „ 


,, 


38 „ 


II 


3 feet 6 


inches wide 


3 „ 9 


n ff 


4 „ 6 


>* ii 


5 „ 2 


ii ii 


6 „ 2 


II 19 


7 „ 2 


II II 



• • 



• • 



* • 



• • 



♦ .. per yard 

» 
l» 

H 

,, 

l» 

II 
II 



Roman 

or 

Plain 

Canvas. 

f. d. 
2 9 


8 





3 


6 


3 


9 


4 


6 


5 


3 


6 


9 


8 





10 





12 






Ticken. 
«. d. 

3 6 



3 

4 
5 
5 
6 

7 



9 
6 

6 
3 
6 



10 

11 6 
14 6 



OIL SKETCHING PAPERS. 



Oil Sketching Paper, 30 inches by 22 ... 
Ditto, Extra Stout, 30 „ 22 ... 



. . per sheet 



• • • 



i» 



». a. 

9 

1 



ACADEMY BOARDS. 













#. 


d. 


Academy Boards ... 24$ inches by 18* 


■ a • 


.. each 


i 





Half ditto ... 18* 


»> 


12* 


■ • • 







6 


Quarto ditto ... 12* 


»» 


9* 


• • ■ 







3 


Thick Academy Boards 24* 


»» 


18* 


• • • 




1 


3 


Half ditto ... 18* 


!» 


12* 


• • • 







8 


Quarto ditto ... 124 


>> 


n 


■ • • 

• 







4 



M 
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Fabric. 



Pan 
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I 9 

S 

I 6 

3 9 

4 6 

5 3 

6 9 



Hi 

ti 
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3 ? 
46 
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5 6 
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10 11 » 



12 
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WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
ROMAN OR PLAIN CANVAS ON WEDGED FRAMES. 



Size 








Each. 


Size 






Each. 


in Inches. 








f. 


d. 


in Inches. 






$. 


d. 


8 by 6 


m • • 


• • • 


• • • 





8 


22 by 14 


• • • 


• • ■ 


2 


3 


9 „ 6 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 





9 


22 „ 16 


a • • 


••• 


2 


3 


9 „ 7 


• t * 


■ • • 


• «• 





10 


22 „ 18 


■ •• 


••• 


2 


6 


10 „ 6 


• • a 


• • • 


■ • • 





10 


24 „ 12 


a • • 


a a • 


2 


1 


10 „ 7 


• • • 


» at 


• * • 





11 


24 „ 14 


• a • 


»•■ 


2 


3 


10 „ 8 


• * • 


. * • 


• ■ • 


1 





24 „ 16 


• a > 


a • . 


2 


6 


11 „ 9 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


1 


24 „ 18 


• •• 


• • ■ 


2 


9 


12 „ 6 


• • ■ 


. • • 


• • • 





11 


24 „ 20 


. a a 


a a ■ 


3 





12 „ 8 


• • • 


• ■ • 


. ■ • 


1 





26 „ 16 


... 


• • • 


2 


10 


12 u 9 


• • • 


• • • 


■ • i 


1 


1 


26 „ 18 


• • • 


a a « 


3 





12 „ 10 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


2 


26 „ 20 


- a • 


a a • 


3 


3 


13 „ 9 


■ • • 


• ■ • 


. . . 


1 


2 


26 „ 22 


. • • 


a a • 


3 


6 


13 „ 10 


■ • • 


• • • 


• ■ * 


1 


3 


27 „ 20 


- a • 


m m m 


3 


3 


13 „ 11 


- • a 


. . | 


• • • 


1 


3 


27 „ 22 


a • ■ 


• a • 


3 


7 


14 M 7 


- • • 


a ■ • 


. . • 


1 


1 


30 „ 18 


> ■ • 


i ft 1 


3 


6 


14 „ 8 


• • • 


• • • 


- • V 


1 


2 


30 „ 20 


■ • • 


. a a 


3 


8 


14 „ 9 


• » • 


■ • ■ 


a a • 


1 


3 


30 „ 22 


• • • 


• • a 


4 





14 „ 10 


tat 


. • • 


■ ■ • 


1 


3 


30 „ 24 


• •• 


• •• 


4 


2 


14 „ 12 


■ • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


1 


4 


30 „ 25 


• a • 


• •• 


4 


3 


15 „ 11 


• * ■ 


■ aft 


. • • 


1 


5 


36 „ 20 


• a . 


• • ft 


4 


4 


15 „ 12 


• • ■ 


■ a a 


• • • 


1 


6 


36 „ 24 


- a « 


■ > a 


5 





16 „ 8 


■ •• 


. M 


l*« 


1 


3 


36 „ 28 


• a 1 


a a ■ 


5 


6 


16 „ 10 


• • • 


• * • 


■ ■ • 


1 


5 


40 „ 24 


. a a 


a • • 


6 





16 „ 12 


• • • 


• • • 


. > • 


1 


6 


40 „ 28 


• a • 


- • a 


7 





16 „ 14 


> • • 


. . > 


■ • • 


1 


9 


40 „ 30 


- . a 


• •• 


8 





17 „ 13 


• * • 


• • • 


• ■ * 


1 


9 


42 „ 24 


• •• 


- • • 


6 


6 


17 „ 14 


. • • 


• > • 


■ a a 


1 


9 


42 „ 28 


. . • 


a a a 


7 


6 


18 „ 10 


. ■ • 


- . • 


• a • 


1 


6 


44 „ 84 


Small H 


alf 






18 „ 12 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• ■ • 


1 


8 




Length 


• • 


9 


6 


18 „ 14 


> ■ • 


• • • 


* a a 


1 


10 


50 ,, 30 Landscape 


a • a 


10 


6 


18 „ 16 


• •• 


. . • 


. • a 


2 





50 „ 40 Half Length 


a • • 


12 


6 


19 „ 13 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


1 


10 


56 „ 44 Bishop's Half 






19 „ 15 


• ■ • 


• • • 


a • • 


2 







Length 


• • a 


16 


6 


20 „ 12 


• • * 


■ ■ • 


a a a 


1 


10 


88 „ 52 


Small Whole 






20 „ 14 


• ■ • 


- > • 


■ a * 


2 







Length 


a • a 


32 





20 „ 15 


. • • 


• • • 


• a a 


2 





94 „ 58 Whole Length 


42 





20 „ 16 


■ • ■ 


• • • 


• • * 


2 


1 


106 „ 70 Bishop's Whole 






21 „ 14 


■ > • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 





• 


Length 


. | • 


54 





21 „ 17 


• * • 


• • • 


• a a) 


2 


3 
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WINSOB 8f NEWTON, Limited, 



MILLBOARDS AND MAHOGANY PANELS. 

With carefully Prepared Surfaces for Painting ox. 



fef 


1 


-T44 -— 




._- - - 





•>i*f««*WMItn 



Size in Inches. 
6 by 5 .. 



7 
8 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14, 
14 
14- 
15 
15 
16 
10 



5 .. 

6 .. 
6*.. 

7 .. 

8 .. 

7*.. 
8*.. 
8*.. 
9*.. 
8*.. 
9*.. 
10*.. 
8*.. 

9 .. 
10*.. 

11 .. 
9 .. 

10*.. 
12*.. 
11*.. 

12 .. 
11 .. 
12*.. 





Prepared 




Millboards 




Each. 


s. 


f. d. 




6 




7 




8 




8 




9 




9 




9 




10 




10 




1 




1 




1 1 




1 1 




1 1 




1 1 




1 2 




1 3 




1 3 


1 3 


. ! 16 




1 8 




1 9 




1 9 


l 


1 10 



Pre- 
pared 
Panels. 

Each. 

$. d. 



1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 



3 
6 
6 

9 

3 
6 
8 

3 

3 
6 
9 
6 
9 
6 
6 
9 
9 




Size in Inches. 

17 by 12 .. 

17 „ 13*.. 

17 „ 14 .. 

18 „ 12*.. 
18 „ 13 .. 

18 „ 14 .. 

19 „ 12 .. 
19 „ 13*.. 

19 „ 14 .. 

20 „ 14*.. 
20 „ 15 .. 

20 „ 16 .. 

21 „ 14 .. 
21 „ 15 .. 

21 „ 17 .. 

22 „ 15 .. 
82 „ 16 .. 

22 „ 18 .. 

23 „ 16 .. 

24 „ 18 .. 
-± „ 20 .. 
30 „ 20 .. 
30 „ 25 
36 „ 28 .. 



Prepared! ^ 
Mmboards Pa a ne e is. 



Each. 
d. 



i. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 




3 
4 
3 
4 
6 
6 
6 
8 



2 10 

3 2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 



3 
9 
6 
9 
6 

3 




9 



Each. 
#. d. 



5 
5 



3 
6 



6 
5 6 



6 
6 

6 

7 
7 
8 
9 
8 




6 

6 

6 
3 

6 



10 6 

10 6 

12 

11 6 

13 

14 
21 
'27 
36 



•CANVAS BOARDS.— Plain Millboards covered with prepared 
Artists' Canvas are now made in the sizes marked with a star, at the 
prices of the prepared Millboards above. 



V 




PANELS, 



EWOJ. 



-5 



ft. 

I 


3 
4 
3 

4 
6 
5 
5 

J 

) 



I J. 

5 3 

5 i 

5 6 

6 o 
6 6 



66 

M 

76 

89 
M 
86 

10 6 



10 6 


11 ! 

13 

14 J 



' 
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SOLID BLOCKS FOR SKETCHING IN OIL 




Solid Blocks of Extra Thick Prepared Paper, containing 21 
sheets, have been made to avoid the weight and expense of those 
with 32. 



Inches. 
16mo. Imperial, 7 by 5 each 
8vo. .. 10 .. 7 



Gmo. 
4to. 
3mo. 
Half 



14 
14 
18 

20 



6f „ 
10 
10 
14 



n 



*j 



M 



Thick Paper, 
containing 

32 sheets. 

Half Wound 

ami with 

Protective 

Frames. 

jr. d. 

4 6 

7 6 

10 6 

13 




Estru Thick Puptr, 
aontaini ";/ 

24 sheets. 

Hall Bound 

and with 

Protective 

Frames. 

: d. 




4 

7 



6 



In 6 

13 

19 

2.i 



GROUND GLASS SLABS & MULLERS. 



Glass Slabs. 



Glass Mullers. 



Inches. 

6x6 

8x8 

10 x 10 

12 x 12 



each 



>» 



M 



>> 



Glass 
Slabs 
oniy. 


Set in 

Hahogauy 

frames. 




.. d. 


$. d. 




1 


3 




1 6 


4 




2 6 


5 




3 6 


6 





1 inch diameter 

u 

2 

at 

3 
4 



9> 



99 



7) 



19 



99 



9> 
9> 
9» 

M 

v 



each 



99 
99 
II 



#. 


d 





6 





8 





9 


1 





1 


G 


1 


9 
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WINS OR Sf NEWTON, Limited, 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 

SABLE BRUSHES IN TIN FERRULES, 

FOR OIL PAINTING. 

With 12-Ixch Polished Red Cedar Handles. 



WiriSGS. * HLWJWi.LP 



WIN SOP ^ \ir -rjN 



N5-OR S NtATfjH io 





wruisOR t »4tWTfi*i.L B 













FLAT OE 


BOUND. 






FLAT. 


r. 


d. 


Nos 


. and 1 


• t a 


• •• 


eachO 


d. 

6 


No. 7 ... 

ay O . . . 


• • • . . . 
• * - ■ . . 


each 1 


9 
4 


n 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


• • • 


• •• 


„ 


7 


•> y . . . 


• • • ... 


99 

„ 3 





M 


• • • 


• • • 


„ o 


9 


,i io ... 


• • • ... 


., 3 


6 


H 


- • • 




»i 1 







HOUND. 






II 


• #• 


... 


», i 


2 


No. 7 ... 


• • • ... 


each 2 


3 


n 


• •• 


... 


„ i 


4 


H o ... 

91 U ... 


••• ... 
• • • ... 


n 3 
„ 3 



6 



ft 
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WIN\SOR & NEWTON'S 



HOG HAIR BRUSHES IN TIN FERRULES, 

FOR OIL PAINTING. 












ten and particulart see next page, 
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WINS OB Sr NEWTON, Limited, 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 



HOG HAIE BRUSHES IN TIN FERRULES, 

FOR OIL PAINTING. 

With 12-Inch Polished Red Cedab Han- 



dles. 



PLAT OR ROUND, 





a. 


a. 


Xo. 1 to 6 each 


4 


if 7 . .. 


,, o 


6 


J) o ... 


M 


7 


>J ^ ••• 


„ o 


8 


„ 10 ... 


,, o 


9 





*. 


d. 


No. 11 . 


.. each 


10 


„ 12 . 


» 1 





,, Lo .. 


• » i 


6 


„ U .. 


» i 


9 



9. d. 



No. 15 ... each 2 





„ 16 ... „ 2 


3 


>> 17 ... ,, 2 


6 


» 18 ... „ 2 


9 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
EXTRA FINE 

HOG-HAIR BRUSHES IN TIN FERRULES. 

With 12-Ikch Polished Yellow Handles. 



Made of the finest and softest Lyons Hog Hair, feather-edged, 
and graduated so as to blend and keep well together in working. 
These Brnshes range between Sable and the ordinary Hog-hau- 
Brashes, combining somewhat of the softness of the former with 

the firmness of the latter. 



*. 


d. 


No. 1 to 6 each 


8 


»» I ••• ,y 


9 


>J " ••• || 1 






FLAT OR ROUND. 

vr « *■ d - 

No. 9 ... each 1 2 

» 10 ... „ 1 4 



«. 



No. 11 ... each 1 



>> 



12 ... 



M 



... 
'i 
9 



For Illustrations of the above Brushes see preceding page. 



K 




I. I 

hi 
2 3 
i 6 
2 9 
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WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
HOG HAIR BRUSHES IN TIN FERRULES, 

Short and Thin in Hair. 
With 12-inch "Unpolished Pine*' Handle*. 

" Flat only." Xos. 1 to 6, all sizes, 2d. each. 



No. 


i •• 


d. 


No. 


| 


t. 


./. 


7 

* ■ • • • 


each 


3 


10... 


... each 





a 


8 


>» 





4 


X X . • ■ • 


>» 





7 


y ... 


. ... j j 





5 


12... 


,, 





8 



FLAT HOG HAIR VARNISHING BRUSHES IN TIN 

FERRULES. 

Special Make. — Softest Lyons Hair, 
With Polished Cedar Handles. 





*. 


d. 






»• 


J. 


1 inch wide 


... each 1 


3 


3 inches wide 


. . . each • 3 


6 


*■ ji ... 


M X 


9 


3* 


>> 


4 





-6 ,, 


Qj 


3 


4 


... ,, 


4 


6 


*t >j 


... M , 3 












"FAN" SHAPE BRUSHES IN TIN FERRULES. 

Containing little hair, and adapted for light touching, ^*4®. of Softest 



for, foliage, herbage, &c. 
With 12-Inch Yellow Handles. 



Nos 1, 2, and 3 
,, 4, 5, and 6 



- . . 



- . . 



. ■ 



Sable 
Hair. 

t. d. 

... each 1 9 
m 12 3 



Lyons 
Hair. 

9 

1 



No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



. . • 



each 



FINEST ROUND BADGER HAIR SOFTENERS. 

Red Polished Handles. 

No. 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 



. . • 



. • » 



... 





«. 


<*. 


. .. each 


9 


• . . .. 


1 





* • • 1 > 


1 


6 


* * * 5 } 


2 

— 





• . i . j 


2 


6 


. • • . » 


3 






■ • 



. ■ ■ 



f, 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



d. 
6 









P00NAH BRUSHES. 

With 6-inch Polished Red Handles. 

Poonah Brushes, Nos. 1 to 6 •• each 



m. d. 

4 
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WINS OR $• NEWTON, Limited, 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 

DIPPERS 

FOR OIL AND WATER COLOUR PAINTINC 





N 



o. 

» 

» 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 






s 



10 



■ . • 





11 



Tin Dippers ... 
Ditto, Double 

Conical Tin Dippers 
Ditto, Double 

Water Colour Dippers with necks ") 
for corks ... ... ... J 

Ditto, Double 

Capped Tin Dippers 

Ditto, Double 

Capped Conical Tin Dippers 

Ditto, Double 

Improved Dippers with moveable rims „ 
Ditto, Double 





Plain 




Tin. 




*. d. 


each 


3 


»> 


5 


>i 


5 


»♦ 


8 



/2 

Japanned. 



»» 

M 

>» 
i» 
»» 

»* 







1 



1 



5 

!• 
6 


8 
3 






9 


— ■ 


1 


6 








8 


_ 


1 


6 


— 





6 


10 


1 


2 


1 9 



TIN WARE SUNDRIES. 



• • ■ 



Japanned Tin flat Oil Bottles with screw tops 
Brush Washers, round at top, plain Tin 

it »» n h japanned Tin 

Improved Square Brush Washers, plain Tin 

>i » n ,. japanned Tin 

Smudge Pans, 14 inches long, plain Tin 

Improved Smudge Pans, 14 inches long, plain Tin 

Round Japanned Cases, to contain Oil Painting 

Brushes, 13 inches long by 1^ diameter 

Ditto 14 inches long by 2 diameter 



uacfa 



• • • 



• • • 



*. 


,/. 


1 


;» 


1 


!> 


2 





2 


6 


3 





J. 


8 


3 


«) 


1 


6 


1 


9 
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STEEL PALETTE KNIVES 



C 




540 
542 




541 
543 




547 



c 




554 



Palette Knives of various shapes and lengths of Blade, 

from 8<1. to 3*. each. 



SCRAPERS AND ERASERS 



l" 



'.+•■ L* 



!• 



No. 1. 
Qd. 



No. 2. 
2s. 3d. 



No. 3. 



No. 4. 
Is. 2d. 



No. 5. 
Is. 6d. 



Scrapers and Erasers, from 6d. to 2s. 3d. each. 
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WINS OR Sf NEWTON, Limited, 



EASE LS. 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 

IMPROVED STUDIO EASELS 



See Illustration on following page. 



Wixsor & Newton's Improved Studio Easel will carry canvases 
of any size to ten feet in height. The arrangement for projecting 
a canvas in a forward position is simple and effective ; and the Easel 
has a screw (winding-up) movement, that is managed with the 
ntraost facility, and which raises with ease, a Picture or canvas of 
great weight. 

Among the many purchasers of Wixsob & Newton's Improved 
Studio Easels may be mentioned the names of the following Artists 
and Amateurs of eminence, viz. :— 



Alma-Tadema,L..Esq.,R.A. 
Amiconi, B., the late 

AD8dell.R..Esq.. R.A. 
Brett.J..Esq..A.R.A. 
Buckner, R., the late 
Calderon. P. H.. Esq., R.A, 
Chester. G. , Esq. 
Cole, Vicat. Esq.. R.A. 
Collinson, R., Esq, 
Corbould, E.. Esq. 

Davis.H. W. B..Esq, R.A. 
Desang-es, L. W.. Esq. 

Dowling. R., Esq. 
Elmore, A., R.A., the late 



Faed. T.. Esq., R.A. 
Fildee. S. L.. Esq.. A.R.A. 
Girardot, E. G.. Esq. 

Graves. The Hon. H.,the late 
Haden. F. Seymour, Esq. 
Hunt.W. Holman, Esq. 
Knight. J. P., R.A.,the late 
Leech, John, the late 

Leighton.Sir Fredk.,P.R.A. 
Linnell, W., Esq. 
Naish, J. G.,Esq. 
Philip, John, R.A., the late 
Pinwell, G., the late 
Poole, P. F., R.A.. the late 



Roberts. D.. R.A., the late 
Rossetti. D. G.. the late 
•Sant, James, Esq., R.A. 
Selous, H. C, Esq. 
Swrinton, J. R., Esq. 
Taylor. Frederick. Esq. 
Thomas, W. Cave. Esq. 
Walton. Elijah, the late 
Walton. J. W., Esq. 
Warren, Edmund, Esq. 
Watson. J. D.. Esq. 
Watts. G. F.. Esq , R a 
Whistler. J., Esq. 
Wilson. Herbert, Esq. 



Small Studio Easel in Stained Deal 5 feet high 
Middle .. a & 

Large „ f§ 7 

Small Studio Easel in Polished Oak 5 
Middle „ n 6 

Lar S e » » 7 



99 

n 

tf 



• • • 



■ ■ ■ 



• •• 



• »t 



• • 



• • 



• • 



£ ». 


d. 


11 11 





12 12 





13 13 





U 11 





15 15 





17 17 
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Illustration of 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 



IMPROVED STUDIO EASEL. 



* 
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WINSOB $ NEWTON, Limited, 



Illustrations of 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 



EASELS. 
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WINS OB 8f NEWTON, Limited, 



WINSOR & NEWTON'S 

EASELS. 

MAHOGANY AND DEAL. 












Illustrated on Pages 32 and 33. 



No. 2a. Light Folding Sketching Easel, 4 feet 2 inches 

XllgLi ••• ... ••• ... ••• ••• 

,, 3 Improved Folding Sketching Easel, 5 feet high 
(When folded, 2 feet 7 inches.) 

„ 3a. A Framed Rack Easel ... 5 feet 6 inches high 

4. Closing Easel, Deal 6 feet high 

4a. Ditto Poplar 

5. Ditto Mahogany 

6. Framed (or Standing) Easel, Deal 

7. Ditto Easel, Mahogany ,, 
„ 8. Folding Portable Easel, Deal 
,, 9. Ditto Mahogany 



99 

99 



• « t 



... 



99 
II 
M 



- • • 



I) 



,, 10. Back Easel, 



„ with tray ,, 



TABLE EASELS. 



£ t. d, 



5 





10 


6 


9 





7 


6 


7 





14 





12 





18 





15 





1 4 





1 11 


6 


2 2 






„11. 


Ditto Easel, „ with brnsh box „ 


2 2 





,.12. 


Ditto Academy Easel, „ ... „ 


2 12 


6 


„13. 


Ditto Corbonld ,, „ ... n 


2 18 





,,14. 


Ditto Ditto „ ,, with desk „ 


3 15 





,,15. 


Dwarf Rack Easel, Deal 4 feet high 


1 5 





„16. 


Ditto Mahogany ... „ 


1 18 






Table Easels, 18 inches high, each 

21 
24 



Deal 

with peps. 
9. d. 

4 



Mahogany Mahogany 
with pegs, with rack. 












99 
9> 



1> 
99 



5 
5 




6 




7 
7 



d. 



6 



8 
9 

10 



d. 


6 
6 



I. i 

5 
10 6 



9 
7 6 

7 
;4 
1 

8 
5 
I 
I 6 
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00 SHILLING I1A.\J)-K<M»KS ()X AR'I. 

With Illustrations, &c. 



SENT BY POST' OX U ECEIPT OF THIRTEEN STAMPS. 

V In or it is sufficient to y Hmher vhich fc fl „^ w 

'f/i Woo A*. 



* No. 



l.-HALF-HOUB LECTURES ON DRAW- 
ING AND PAIN UNO. 

a. -THE ART OP SKETCHING FROM 

NATURE. 



3.-THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 



■a 



4 -SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 
ING. 



^ 



5.— THE ART OF MARINE PAIN TIN - 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

6.-HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER 
COLOPR S FR OM NATURE. 

7. -THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

8.-THEARTOF MINIATURE PAINTING . 

9. -THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING 
IN WATER COLOURS. 

10.-THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

IN OIL-COLOURS. 

ll.-THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING 

IN OIL-COLOURS. 

12.-THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN 

OIL-COLOURS 

13.- THE ELEM ENTS^)? PERSPECTIVE. 

14.-THE ART O F BOT / NICAL DRAWING. 

15. -A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

16. -A COMPANION" TO MANUAL OF 

ILLUMINATION. 

17. -THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING 



ON THE 



18.-AN ARTISTIC TREATISE 
HUMAN FIGURE. 

19.- ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE 
HUMAN FIGURE. 

20.-ABTI3TIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG 

AND DEER. 



•n- 



21.-THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THl 

HORSE. 



.... 



22.-THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF 
CATTLE AND 8HEEP. 



-G 



23.-THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAW- 
ING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 



FIELD'S CHROMATOGRAPHY, 



N . 
24 -THE ART OF M URAL DECORATION. 

26.-TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON 

LINEN. 

26.-THE ART CF TRANSPARENT PAINT- 
ING ON ->LA8S. 



■i, 



27.-THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING 

IN PAINT T NG. 



■ 



28 -THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN 
ORNAMENTAI ART. 

29.-THE ART OF~W^p ENGRAVING. 

30.-IN8TRUCTIONS* FOR CLEANING. 
REPAIRING. LINING. AND RE- 
STORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
-o 

31. -DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR 

P8TO. 

32. COMPARATIVE "ANATOMY A8 

APPLIED to THE PURPOSES OF 
ARTISTS AND AMATEURS 

33.-THB ART OF ETCHING. 

34.-THE ART OF PAINTING ON CHINA 
WITH A CHAPTER ON TERRA 

S?72£ PAINT1N » IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOURS. 

35. RULES OF PER3PECIIVE BY M M 
RUNCIMAN i WITH A LETTER OF 
APPROVAL FROM JOHN T.UdKIN 
Esq.. M.A.. &c. &c.». to added 

REMARKS ON LINEAR PERSPBC 

f -r m™ pled from the French of 
J. T. THIBAULT. 

3C. DICTIONARY P~WATER COLOUR 

TECHNIQUE. 

37.- FLOWER PAINTTNG IN OIL 
COLOURS (wl th Coloured Illustratio^ 
9b. A SHORT STUDY IN GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE FOR ARTISTS 



39 '" F lT m A I N ™ T r o LL LIPE MINTING 



40.-THE ART OF PEN AND INK DRAW- 
41.-TREES AND~HOW~T^ DRAW THEM. 



> r 



nizcd by J. Si < 



>*• 



WINSOR & NEWTON, Linnted, 37 to 40. Rathbone Place London w 

Soeph.d * St. .To.,.. F. rs . «.«,.„„„. ,.,,_; 



